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OXFORD AND WOMEN 

BY MRS. W. L. COURTNEY 



THERE is a reverse side to all the blessings of Progress. 
You can have no advance without paying for it. And the 
present writer, over whose vile body was once waged a 
fierce war as to whether women should, or should not, be 
admitted to that Final Examination in Uteris humaniori- 
bus, which still remains Oxford's crowning glory, cannot 
help heaving a sigh of regret for the older Oxford, the 
picturesque setting of Mark Pattison's Memoirs, the haunt 
of the shy and elusive Lewis Nettleship, the semi-monastic 
community that bred Pusey, Newman, Liddon, King of 
Lincoln, Gore and many another champion of the " lost 
cause " of Tractarian ecclesiasticism, while she still looks 
forward with hope to the near prospect of a mixed uni- 
versity. 

For that is what it comes to, what everyone has known 
it must come to, ever since Parliament light-heartedly gave 
women the University franchise on the same terms as men. 
That was a bare two years ago, in the first flush of a 
nation's gratitude to its women for their war service. We 
had won our equal citizenship. Was it to be expected 
that we should so far forget our Oxford logic as not to 
insist that the greater includes the less? If we voted as 
members of the university for its representative in Parlia- 
ment, must we not be members indeed, enjoying all the 
privileges of membership and entitled to flaunt its in- 
signia ? If we voted because we had passed the degree 
examinations, how in the name of common-sense could 
Oxford continue to deny us the degree itself? 

So we said to Convocation, but we scarcely needed even 
to say it. It was forcing an open door. Nothing in acad- 
emic records has been more remarkable than the readiness 
with which Oxford, till so lately the stronghold of me- 
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diarvalism, showed its present-day liberalism, unless it 
be the entirely illogical and retrograde attitude of the party 
at Cambridge, who are asking the women's colleges to form 
themselves into a separate university, conferring its own 
degrees and governing itself on independent lines. As if 
women were likely at this time of day to forego the advan- 
tages they have enjoyed for half-a-century of participating 
in the life and teaching of an ancient university! 

What has brought about such a reversal in the relative 
attitude of Oxford and Cambridge towards the admission 
of women? It is a little difficult to say, but something may 
quite possibly be due to a difference in the earlier stages 
of the approach. In Cambridge the attack from the first 
was made more openly. The women's colleges were 
larger; their demands were more insistent; and they con- 
stituted a graver corporate menace to the holders of uni- 
versity privileges. The women of Oxford had more of 
the wisdom of the serpent. They started in a very small 
way in 1879, just a few students living in two private 
houses under the guardianship of ladies with well-known 
names, entirely unconnected with any " Woman's Move- 
ment " and apparently quite uninterested in public ques- 
tions other than those which were directly educational. 
One of them, the late Madeline Shaw-Lefevre, was the sis- 
ter of a Cabinet Minister; the other, the now octogenarian 
and retired Elizabeth Wordsworth, was the daughter, 
niece and sister of three Anglican bishops, belonging to a 
distinctly old-fashioned and conservative school of theol- 
ogy with quite orthodox views as to St. Paul's teachings 
on the due subordination of women. 

And the women themselves were for a long time very 
subordinate. They asked little, and they asked it humbly. 
They were content with a scheme of examinations devised 
specially to suit their feminine capacity and to fit in with 
the existing curriculum in girls' schools. Modern lan- 
guages played a large part in it, and English literature, 
and English history. The framers of it did, of course, just 
put in a Classical section with a view to getting the curri- 
culum improved, as well as sections in Mathematics and 
Physical Science and one entitled Philosophy. But they 
laid no great stress on these and did not press them on the 
students. Gradually they suggested that where any of their 
courses led up to a final examination, akin to one of the 
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recognized Final Schools of the University, it would 
economise examining, as well as teaching, power to allow 
women students to attend some of the men's lectures, and 
to be examined at the same time, if not in the same place. 
Great stress was laid on this difference of place, for old- 
fashioned college dons were deadly afraid of what might 
happen, if young men and maidens sat at contiguous desks, 
whether in lecture halls or examination rooms. 

In this way admission was gained to the Oxford 
Honor Schools of Modern History, of Modern Lan- 
guages, and of English Language and Literature and, after 
a somewhat stiffer fight, to Honor Moderations — an inter- 
mediate examination for men but still the final school of 
pure classics at Oxford — as well as to the Final Schools of 
Mathematics and Science. But " Greats " (Literae Hu- 
maniores) was still reserved as a purely masculine strong- 
hold. The University's final examination for its chosen 
scholars, the course in " humane letters," including the 
best that had been thought and written by the ancients on 
history, on politics and on philosophy, was reckoned too 
severe a test for the female brain. A woman might take 
part of it, and quite a large part, if she didn't say much 
about it. There was a final school for women in Ancient 
History as well as the one in Philosophy, each of these 
arranged in groups, which allowed a choice of compara- 
tively easy text-books and more than definitely suggested 
the suitability, for women, of encouraging a bent towards 
political economy. Had not Harriet Martineau, that 
pioneer of women's progress, already made a name for her- 
self as a political economist; and was not political economy 
merely the theoretic side of practical activity among the 
poor, which had always been the acknowledged and ad- 
mired prerogative of the English "ladies bountiful"? 

The first two students to present themselves to the Phil- 
osophy examiners accepted the implied suggestion. One, 
the daughter of Archbishop Benson and niece of Profes- 
sor Henry Sidgwick, so far lived up to her family tradi- 
tion as to secure a First Class ; but she did not trespass upon 
the peculiar Oxford preserves. Another of the original 
band of students, the daughter of a learned Dean, gave 
proof of her scholarship by taking the Ancient History 
School and actually presenting her Tacitus and Herodotus 
in their original tongues. Another student took a Second 
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Class in classical Moderations, the first year that they were 
opened. Clearly things were moving. And at that mo- 
ment (1884), only five years after the first woman student 
had shyly crept into Oxford, a girl came up from a coun- 
try parsonage and, with all the daring of ignorance, offered 
herself for the initial entrance examination in Greek and 
German, instead of the Latin and French hitherto deemed 
the furthest advance desirable. She did it, because she 
intended to " read for Philosophy." And to her unsophis- 
ticated country intelligence, nourished only by reading, 
philosophy still spoke Greek and German. Surely it must 
begin with Plato and Aristotle, with a possible Kant and 
Hegel to follow? 

There was a mild fluttering of the university dove- 
cotes, but she was not strongly resisted. She managed to 
satisfy the examiners' easy tests in Greek (the standard of 
so-called " compulsory Greek " was always ridiculously 
low) ; and she set herself to work to gain admission, where 
she could, to the university lectures. As she was alone in 
her intention, it was clear that she could scarcely be pro- 
vided with a set of lecturers all to herself. That was rep- 
resented by the authorities of the women's colleges with 
due diplomacy in susceptible quarters. So Balliol Col- 
lege, then under the enlightened rule of Jowett, allowed 
her to come and learn about the pre-Socratics, seated alone 
with her chaperon on a dais near the lecturer, who, being 
Lewis Nettleship and abnormally shy, never so much as 
glanced in her direction, and well removed from any pos- 
sibility of contact with the students of the other sex. 

Presently, when she had got as far as Plato, another 
college gave her hospitality, and there she went thrice a 
week, still discreetly chaperoned but not so highly exalted. 
A clerical Aristotelian let her come to his course on the 
Ethics in Newman's old college of Oriel, and used to be 
much annoyed because she translated her Aristotle more 
easily than the men, being too ignorant of the older clas- 
sical Greek writers to be confused by the philosopher's 
irregular locutions. She had been brought up on the 
degenerate Greek of the New Testament and knew no 
better! 

Oxford is the home of Aristotelians. She had no trou- 
ble in getting all the lectures she wanted on the Ancients. 
The Germans were more of a difficulty. Men who read 
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for " Greats " concentrate on the Greeks and scamp the 
later people. But as she might only take half the School, 
she had more time to read round her subject, and good 
private teaching was fortunately available. A year before 
she was due to finish, the position of Senior Classic at 
Cambridge fell to a woman — Miss Agneta Ramsay, now 
Mrs. Butler, the widow of the Master of Trinity — a mem- 
ber of a family famous in classical scholarship. This was 
in 1887, the year of Queen Victoria's Jubilee, when women 
and women's attainments were coming much under review. 
Attention was aroused. Oxford became aware of a girl 
student in its midst, who might conceivably rival this 
achievement, and the cry arose " Open ' Greats ' to her. 
Why should that school alone remain a closed preserve for 
men? " 

Well, to make a long story short, the cry succeeded, not 
in time for this first feminine seeker after the riches of 
Greek philosophy. She still had to present herself alone, 
in 1888, and to be examined by three examiners appointed 
for the sole purpose of adjudicating upon her single merit. 
But in 1890 "Greats" was opened, and six years later a 
woman succeeded in obtaining a First Class in it. The 
last stronghold had surrendered. 

But was the degree won? Not a bit of it. The women 
were still told " You have all you need. You can take the 
whole course which leads up to graduation; you can even 
stay on, if you can afford it, for post-graduate study. We 
will give you a diploma recording your achievements, and 
you shall have your place in the University Calendar. But 
we cannot give you the degree, for that carries with it 
membership of the University and a voice in its govern- 
ment." It was vain to say that women would be content 
with the B.A., and that it is only an M.A. who can be a 
Member of Convocation. Even a B.A. could vote for the 
parliamentary representative, though the parliamentary 
vote for women was not then regarded as a practical prop- 
osition. " Still," said the opponents, and not without truth, 
" if we admit women to the B.A. we shall be pressed to go 
further. What is to stop them from proceeding to the 
M.A., the D.C.L., even the coveted D.D. itself? " Imag- 
ination recoiled affrighted from the dreadful picture. 
The Canons of Christ Church were as terrified as the Pro- 
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fessor of Hebrew, when he was once asked at a tea party 
whether he expected to see the story of Ruth re-enacted in 
Christ Church Quad. 

So things went on for nearly thirty years. The women 
waited and were patient. Their leaders gradually pre- 
vailed upon nearly all the students to take " the degree 
course " and not, like their more casual seniors, to omit 
the intermediate examination and pass at one bound from 
the gateway of " Smalls " to reading for Honors in a Final 
School. Now they are hoping for their reward, for, if the 
grant of degrees is made retrospective, those qualified, but 
hitherto excluded, will be able to write themselves B.A. 
as soon as they can raise the necessary fees. The minor 
difficulty of acquiring a smattering of Greek so as to get 
through " Smalls " has now fortunately also been removed. 

It will be a great boon, especially to the teaching pro- 
fession. So much have women teachers felt the absence 
of the mystic suffix that they have been willing in large 
numbers to cross the Irish Channel and accept from Dub- 
lin what Oxford and Cambridge denied them. It sounds 
absurd, but educational appointments were so often in the 
hands of committees of business men with the haziest 
notions as to the relative value of academic distinctions. 
Miss Smith, armed with all the diplomas which Oxford 
could grant, found her First Class in Literae Humaniores 
or in Honor Mathematics pale before the fact that Miss 
Jones, with a pass degree from London or Dublin, could 
write herself " Miss Jones, B. A." The denial of the degree 
was, therefore, a real deprivation. The grant of it will 
remedy a genuine grievance. It may do little, indeed it 
can hardly do anything, to increase the educational advan- 
tages which Oxford has for over thirty years given to her 
girl students. But it will encourage more to come and 
claim them. 

That, too, has its reverse side, for how great were those 
advantages in the early days when the city still lay beauti- 
ful and enchanted, listening, as Matthew Arnold said, to 
the spells of the Middle Ages! Something has passed of 
the old romance. It began to fade when the bicycles of both 
sexes were stacked in the college porticos, what time the 
girls and boys were at lectures within. Then the motor- 
cycle came to do its noisy worst; and the motor-buses 
encouraged the growth of the ugly northern suburbs, now 
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so swollen that what was ultima Thule in 1890 is compara- 
tively central now. And it is not only the fading of romance. 
Something has been lost by the mere multiplication of 
women, by the fact that enough now read for each School 
to justify the appointment of women teachers and lecturers. 
No one wants to debar women from these appointments; 
but the result is a prolongation of the girls' school traditions 
and a corresponding lack of the stimulus of contact with 
masculine minds. 

In the early days the girls were taught almost entirely 
by men, and many of those busy College tutors took a very 
special interest in their girl pupils. Moreover the women's 
Colleges were too small to make a society of their own. 
They sought and found their social opportunities in the 
general society of the university. The girls " went out," not 
as students, but as Miss Smith or Miss Jones, known to this 
or that hospitable Oxford house, taken out by this or that 
kindly lady of standing in Oxford, on the ordinary social 
basis. Always, be it remembered, under a chaperonage as 
strict as that which any careful Oxford mother would have 
provided for her own daughter in a town full of young men 
and governed by Victorian standards. 

Some of the rules were a little childish. Girl students 
might walk alone in the remoter parts of Oxford, but not 
in the High Street. They must go two together if they 
wanted to attend Christ Church chapel or the University 
Church. For special College chapels one of two or three 
selected chaperons must be enlisted, and for all visits to 
men's rooms. Chaperonage was also de rigueur at lectures, 
and sadly bored must have been many of those good ladies 
of Oxford who stepped gallantly into the breach and 
listened patiently to dissertations often wearisome even to 
the lecturers themselves. 

There were subjects — Aristotelian logic and economics, 
for instance — for which no lady would volunteer, so the 
paid chaperon had to be called in, with her knitting and 
her air of comfortable unconcern as to anything the lecturer 
might be saying. Irreverent undergraduates used to make 
portraits of her and pick up her ball of red wool with 
elaborate politeness. And once she unconsciously created 
a sensation by not turning up, whereupon the girl student, 
greatly daring and realizing that all her fellow auditors 
had already seen her waiting outside, plucked up her 
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courage and went in alone, half expecting the heavens to 
fall. The lecture had begun, but the lecturer, a wise and 
fatherly man, known to all Oxford as " The Phronimos," 
merely paused, looked at her and remarked with paternal 
blandness: "The subject of this lecture is Property in 
Land." With which delightfully calm and impersonal 
statement the incident closed. 

These were the humors of the early days. Oxford 
soon began to get used to its young women and to modify its 
prudishness. Moreover the young women multiplied suffi- 
ciently to afford each other social protection. " You know 
the passee ones act as chaperons," a man was heard to say 
one day at a Professor's lecture, after which the girls amused 
themselves by discussing when that limit had been passed. 
But with the multiplication came a certain decline in intel- 
lectual quality. The students were no longer a picked set. 
It became usual to go to College. Naturally the percentage 
of First Classes diminished as the enthusiasm for hockey 
and boating increased. The girls' school spirit invaded the 
women's colleges, and there was too great a tendency to 
send back to the schools, as finished products of the 
university, teachers who were perilously like overgrown 
schoolgirls. It was a vicious circle, which many who cared 
for the broadening of women's outlook saw reason to 
deplore; and it played its part in fostering that " intellectual 
proletariat," emotionally starved and therefore stunted in 
mental growth, which fed the ranks of the militant 
suffragettes. 

The war came and changed all that. It gave women an 
immensely wider opportunity for varied work and swept 
away with one stroke all absurd ideas about the necessary 
segregation of the sexes, whether in education or at work. 
Nobody had time for such nonsense. And as things got 
worse and the country was drained of its manhood, women 
taught in boys' schools, filled men's places in the public 
offices (where they had hitherto been deemed impossible 
" owing to the structural difficulties which prevented the 
necessary separation"), acted as police, drove post office 
motor vans, managed re-mount stables, gathered in the crops 
and ran the timber stations— there was no limit, scarcely 
even that of physical strength, to the long list of their activi- 
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ties. We can never go back to sex separation. Heaven send 
that we never go back to sex jealousy! 

There are, however, discouraging signs both in the 
official and the industrial worlds. The Government has 
set a bad example by sanctioning the old economic fallacy 
that work must be reserved for those who most need it 
instead of being a free field for all the best energies. Conse- 
quently, soon after the Armistice, it began to dismiss from 
the public services the married women, who were among 
the most efficient, and made an appeal to every woman 
"who could afford it" to cease work and — apparently — to 
relapse into her previous idleness. What a shocking waste 
of power! And all to satisfy an ignorant view of the causes 
of sectional unemployment, and to strengthen the equally 
ignorant and prejudiced propensity of the trade unions 
to exclude women's labor instead of absorbing and edu- 
cating it. 

Moreover, the Government itself is still a considerable 
sinner in the matter of restricting the women in its service 
to routine work and perpetuating discrimination against 
them in fixing rates of pay. We are a long way yet from 
" Equal pay for equal work," the new rallying cry of the 
feminine discontented. 

Now here is the great opportunity for an enlightened 
university. If we are to win, and to win wisely, we must 
begin by the most thorough education. In a university 
everything still goes by merit and not by fear or favor. 
Men and women compete in all amity and before the exam- 
iners find their own level. Let the intermixture be made 
complete. We can never go back to the old order, just as 
we can never re-create the social conditions of the world 
before the war. Let us face this prospect boldly and utilize 
to the full the advantages to be gained by the influence of 
the sexes on each other. Let men teach women and women 
men, if it proves to be desirable, provided that the best 
teacher is always chosen. Let us have no fear of equality. 
More than half the opposition to " equal pay for equal 
work " is craven dread. Stout believers in the inequality of 
the sexes should be the very first to raise the cry, for if 
women are not men's equals, their work will be unequal ; 
they will neither earn, nor receive, an equal reward. To 
be afraid is to acknowledge a suspicion that the equality is 
not unreal. 
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Women will obtain high office, whether in the university 
or in the State, only if they are fit for it. There is no 
need to be quaking beforehand. Harriet Martineau pro- 
claimed that truth sixty years ago. " Women like men can 
obtain whatever they show themselves fit for. Let them be 
educated." That is it, " let them be educated," and the rest 
will come. Oxford has made the first step, a step more 
momentous and revolutionary than appears at first sight, 
especially if Convocation throws open, as it is now being 
invited to do, all the university offices to both sexes alike. 
For whatever new universities might do, as long as there 
existed ancient strongholds of learning from the member- 
ship and government of which women were excluded, they 
were debarred from proving either their equality, or 
inequality, to modern conditions. 

Too much has been made of Oxford's other con- 
cession to modern views, the abolition of compulsory 
Greek. It has merely given up what the best lovers of 
Greek knew was not worth preserving. The power to 
struggle through two books of the Anabasis, or one Greek 
play, and to produce -a tolerable version of an easy piece 
of " unseen," was not going either to preserve the classics, 
or to increase men's respect for them. The study of the 
classics will never die so long as men and women love 
literature, even the literature of their own country. Such a 
love must awaken a desire to know " the best that has been 
written," and that " best " was so often written by a Greek. 
What are our modern students of politics going to substi- 
tute for Aristotle? And lovers of poetry for Sophocles, 
or philosophers for Plato? Of course the Greeks will never 
be generally studied ; but then they never were. They will 
always be specially studied, because they must always exer- 
cise an irresistible attraction. It is the difference between 
an extensive and an intensive culture; and the more they 
are studied intensively, the more will their influence 
permeate the mass, because it will have been absorbed by 
the leaders. This is the great hope for the democracy. 
Balance, proportion, Aristotle's doctrine of the mean. Once 
imbue with this the leading spirits, men or women — the rest 
may be trusted to follow. Here is Oxford's mission, the true 
mission of every ancient university. 

Janet E. Courtney. 
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